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sufferings of the Kalingas; and we may imagine that it was
some word of these monks, perhaps the old dirge which
sounds mournfully in their monasteries to-day: 'Sabba
Dukkha, Sabba Anicca', 'All is sorrowful, all things pass
away/ or some call to Ahimsa, the old Indian virtue of
harmlessness, which crystallized out the Emperor's lean-
ings towards Buddhism* He came of a religious stock,
and the Jains, the great rivals of the Buddhists at this
time, who also made much of harmlessness, claim that
his grandfather ended his days as a monk of their Order.
If this is true, Asoka may well have gained an impression
in early infancy which was to change his whole life,

IV

A sincere convert, Asoka rapidly became a zealous
exponent of the Buddhist faith, and sent his missionaries
into many lands to forge an international bond of goodwill.
The edict that we know as the thirteenth is one of some
forty which have been discovered in India during the
past century. It tells of his conquest of the Kalingas,
of his conversion by the sight of their sufferings, of his
missions to Greek and other neighbouring kings, whose
names enable us to date his reign; it speaks of his eagerness
to win the outlying tribes to his way of life, and gives us
some data for estimating the extent of his dominion. It
ends by expressing a pious hope that his sons and descen-
dants shall refrain from further conquests in the material
sphere, and shall consider that alone as a victory which
belongs to the sphere of morality.

It is clear that Asoka aimed, as he says, at being the
father of all his people, even of the wild tribes of the forest,
and he instructs his ministers that they are to regard them-
selves as 'nurses of the people'. We may imagine the
surprise of men trained in the school of Chanakya, and
their chagrin on being exhorted to give up the hunt and
other pastimes for pious pilgrimages. It is clear that they
did not always obey the austere voice of the monarchy nor